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The pictures at the left show the grounds of a fine heme 
being beautified by the addition of full-grown trees. Here 
is a generation of growth easily secured in a few. days. 


Where Do You 
Want a Tree? 


Wherever you want trees —on your lawn; at the road- 
side; to shade a too-sunny spot; to beautify grounds; to 
remove the appearance of “Emptiness” and develop an 
atmosphere of sheltered privacy—full-grown, healthy trees 
of many varieties can be brought in or transplanted from 


some other spot on your grounds. 


Moving Trees is not a new art with us. Back of our 
experience in moving trees are many years’ experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge in tree culture. We can 
point with satisfaction to hundreds of trees that we 
have moved — to one case in particular where we 
moved over a hundred trees ten years ago, every one 
of which is alive and thriving today. 





We have the skilled men; we have efficient and power- 
ful equipment; and we have available the trees, too. 


AML Plans for Fall, Winter and early Spring Tree Moving are best made now. 


May we then discuss Trees with you? No obligation, of course. 


White & Franke, Inc. 


Tree Moving — Landscape Contracting 


1368 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Aspinwall 0979 @ 
22 Monument Square, Portland, Me. 


Telephone Forest 4212 
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You can grow flowers like these from 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


Tue floral border illustrated is an 
example of thousands of similar 
floral effects in English gardens 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds. Per- 
ennials and Annuals, planted for 
a definite succession of bloom, 
make such borders bright with 
color all summer long. 


Sutton’s Seeds are internation- 
ally famous for their superior 
quality. Flower lovers through- 
out England and the Continent, 
as well as in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and America, depend on 
them for their finest displays. 


Next spring and summer there 
will be many who will plant Sutton’s 
Seeds for the first time. They will ex- 
perience a new thrill and a new en- 
thusiasm for flowers. They will enjoy 
their old favorites at their best, to- 
gether with many new sorts that will 
add a fresh zest to their favorite rec- 
reation. Sutton’s Seeds are sure to 
germinate and produce strong, healthy 
plants and perfect flowers. 


SUTTON & 
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A THRIFTY ANSWER 





Sutton's Amateur's Guide in Horticulture 


to your longing for a greenhouse 





and General Garden Seed Catalogue 


Sent postpaid for 35 cents. This 200- 
page, illustrated book is a mine of 
horticultural knowledge, including 
particulars of the vegetables recently 
shown by us at the Atlantic City 
Pageant. As a special inducement we 
will send Mr. Leonard Sutton’s new 
book, ‘“‘Annuals’’ and the Sutton 
Guide—both for $1. Please send 
International Money Order. 


[eh 


ENGLAND 











L® us hasten to disillusion you about the 
price of a greenhouse by King. Not nearly 
what you might think it to be! And in view 
of the fact that no well-groomed estate (large 
or small) is complete without one, we see no 
reason why you shouldn’t add a King this 
summer. 

Artistically designed . . . strongly built . . . easy 
to heat—a King is the greenhouse fer you. Send 
for complete information, and tell us the size 
of house you want and what you plan to use 
it for. 


Kinc CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 








BEGONIAS 


English Winter Flowering 


Finest Stock in Best Varieties 
Ready Now 
May Be Seen at Our Norwood Plant 


AZALEAS 


Azaleas, for forcing 
Indica and Kurume 
All Sizes and Varieties 
Our Azaleas Awarded Gold and 
Silver Medals 


Prices on Application 


H. J. BOROWSKI & SONS 


714 NEPONSET ST., NORWOOD, MASS. 
and 168 MT. HOPE ST., ROSLINDALE 


——— 





New York, N. Y. 


* 
Inc. 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 


ee 


Quality Stock 


At Fair Prices 
Since 1878 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Autumn Catalogue 
offers a complete assortment of the Bulbs, 


Plants and Seeds which should be planted 
during the Fall for Spring blooming. 


Also the beautiful Roses which we have 
prepared specially for Fall planting. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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LATE PLANTING 


Deciduous trees, shrubs, and vines may be transplanted successfully until the ground freezes in early 
December. After the October frosts they are dormant and transplant readily. Weather conditions are 
also especially favorable this year. Consider the following: 


Each Ten 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, Katsura Tree 6 to 8 ft. $4.00 $36.00 
Forsythia spectabilis, Showy Border Forsythia 3 to 4 ft. | .00 7.50 
Ilex verticillata, Common Winterberry 2 to 3 ft. 1.00 8.50 


Larix leptolepis, Japanese Larch 
Malus robusta, Cherry Crab 
Spirea trichocarpa 


Syringa villosa, Late Lilac 


5 to 6 ft. 2.50 22.50 
5 to 6 ft. 3.50 33.00 


2 to 3 ft. 1.00 9.00 
3 to 4 ft. 1.25 11.00 
4to 5 ft. 1.50 14.00 


5 to 6 ft. 2.00 18.00 


Five or more of one kind will be entitled to rate for ten 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 871 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained 


at Framingham and North Abington 
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GARDEN WORK FOR LATE NOVEMBER 


HARPY chrysanthemums intended for propagation of new plants 
next year should be moved to the cold-frame for Winter pro- 
tection, if the varieties are of questionable hardiness. Plant conserva- 
tory chrysanthemums in boxes of soil and keep them in a cool well- 
aired place. 

Windbreaks to be placed around rhododendron beds, exposed 
evergreens, and along seaside gardens should be put in place before 
the ground freezes. Painted wooden barricades or burlap stretched 
over wooden frames are desirable. Cornstalks make a good wind- 
break, but are not as neat looking. 

Continue to plant beds of tulips, which can be safely set out 
until early December. Try some of the tulip species in the rock 
garden. 

Hardy lilies, such as L. regale, L. henryi and L. tenuifolium, are 
now available, and the Japanese lilies will arrive from Japan shortly. 
Be sure to get these lilies into the ground quickly, and wherever 
freezing weather is expected, mulch the ground heavily to keep it 
open. 

Standard roses should be laid down for the Winter, and the tops 
covered with soil. This is done by digging away the soil from one 
side of the crown to make the bending over easier although, of 
course, no roots should be left exposed. 

Rose planting should be at its height in Pennsylvania now. There 
is still time to set out roses even in the North, however. 

Ceiery intended for late use should be kept well banked with soil 
to protect the hearts from heavy frost and to thoroughly bleach the 
stalks. Cover the tops of celery with a deep mulch of straw. 

Although certain rock plants, particularly those with gray or 
woolly foliage, require a scattering of stone chips around their 
crowns, it is advisable to go over the entire rock garden giving it a 
light covering with a mixture of stone chips and leaf soil. Apply the 
chips especially around mossy saxifragas, California lewisias, erod- 
iums, choice pinks, such as Dianthus alpinus, and a few of the 
campanulas including C. barbata. 

Borders that are to be planted next Spring with perennials or 
shrubs are best made this Fall. For permanent results trench the soil 





deeply, possibly including very old manure, compost or peat moss 
in the lower depths. 

Sun scald—cracking of the bark—may be prevented on young 
smooth-bark trees, such as maples and beeches, by painting the 
trunks with whitewash. Some persons prefer to wind the trunks 
loosely with strips of burlap. This should be done especially with 
newly planted trees. 

Give all evergreens, including rhododendrons, a last good water- 
ing before the ground freezes. This will be especially necessary with 
plants recently set out. Warning to do this work would not be 
repeated so often if watering at this time were not so important. 

Bird boxes and bird feeding stations should be put in place now 
during one’s leisure time. Be sure the boxes and stations are thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

Primulas, which are usually planted in moist situations, are likely 
to be loosened by alternate freezing and thawing during the first 
Winter after planting, unless they are covered with several inches of 
straw or salt hay. 

Fall planted sweet peas need perfect drainage during Winter. 
Therefore, hill soil over the rows making ridges six or eight inches 
high. 

Peat moss and leaf mold are excellent for mulching ferns, and 
they have the added advantage of staying in place. Mulch the ferns 
after the foliage has died down. 

Hyacinths for forcing indoors should be potted by the end of 
November. Hyacinths need plenty of water to start the roots, and 
= will need occasional waterings before they are brought in for 
orcing. 

Foliage of evergreen perennials, such as Canterbury bells, will de- 
cay in Winter if it is broken down this Fali while applying the 
necessary light airy mulch. Be careful when putting it on. 

Blackrot and other diseases of delphiniums frequently occur when 
plants are being grown in an acid soil. The remedy for such a condi- 
tion is to work ground limestone into the soil now. Wood ashes and 
bone meal in equal parts make a good top dressing. Mulch the plants 
for Winter with coal ashes. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Flower Show in Boston 


a chrysanthemum plants in many shapes won for 
Mrs. E. V. Hartford of Newport, R. I. (Joseph Winsock, 
gardener), a large gold medal and a special $100 prize at the 
annual Autumn exhibition held at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, from October 30 through November 1. The largest plant 
shown was 15 feet across and carried over 2,000 blooms. 
Others were trained to represent an airship, an automobile, a 
Japanese pagoda, a peacock, a yacht and a set of chairs sur- 
rounding a table. All of these plants showed the highest cul- 
tural skill, and had the exhibit been staged a week later, each 
specimen would have been a mass of blooms. 

The President’s Cup was awarded to an impressive exhibit 
of grapes staged by Dr. Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, Mass. 
These grapes were hung against a black velvet background 
that covered one entire end of the Lecture Hall. The loggia 
was devoted to carnation exhibits, that staged by the New 
England Carnation Growers Association being unique because 
it illustrated nearly 15 different ways in which carnations 
may be used in the home. The association was awarded a gold 
medal for its exhibit. 

Breck’s of Boston won a gold medal for the new chrysan- 
themum Aladdin and gained additional recognition by an 
attractive backyard garden. Other nurseries to exhibit were 
R. & J. Farquhar of Boston, with a large chrysanthemum 
garden (gold medal) ; Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, 
Mass., exhibiting a garden of evergreens (gold medal) ; and 
New England Nurseries Co., Bedford, Mass., with a group of 
evergreens (silver medal). 


Two chrysanthemum groups came from Newport, R. I., 
that of Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren winning a gold medal, with 
that of William H. Vanderbilt being a close second. The 
latter was awarded a silver medal. Fine begonias and a group 
of greenhouse plants shown by Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., each won first place in their respective classes. 

In the class for a group of orchids exhibited by an amateur, 
that of Edwin S. Webster, containing many fine cattleya 
hybrids, was uncontested for first place. Of the commercial 
orchid growers, Thomas Roland, Inc. of Nahant, Mass., was 
awarded a gold medal, this group consisting of excellent speci- 
mens of cypripediums. Butterworth’s of Framingham won a 
silver medal for a group of orchids in which the unusual “‘lost 
orchid,”” Cypripedium fairieanum, was outstanding. T. F. 
Donahue of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., gained an award of 
merit for a stalk of his German iris, Polar King, which for 
two consecutive years has flowered both in the Spring and 
Fall. Fruits and vegetables were abundant. 


Coming Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York announces the 
following lectures for the coming season. 


December 9—‘‘Roses in the Landscape’’ by Mrs. Vernon Lamson. 

January 13—*‘‘Men of the Trees’’ by Richard St. Barbe Baker (Il- 
lustrated) . 

January 27—‘‘The Mysteries of the Flowers’’ by Herbert W. Faulk- 
ner (Illustrated by Gibson charts). 

February 17——‘‘Hardy Lilies for American Gardens’ by William N. 
Craig (Illustrated). 





Chrysanthemum With a 15-Foot Spread Shown by Mrs. E. V. Hartford of Newport, R. I., at 
the Recent Flower Show in Boston 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The hardy chrysanthemum show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held on October 28 and 29, on the 
sixth floor of the Insurance Company of North America 
building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pompon and other 
miniature types led in popularity, and the flowers ranging 
from white, pale yellow and pink through the different shades 
of orange, brown, red and bronze, presented a lovely mass of 
color to the spectators. The society’s certificate of merit was 
awarded to ‘‘Aladdin,’’ the new long-season hardy chrysan- 
themum of Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston. William H. Ritter 
of Philadelphia received a certificate of merit for an interesting 
collection of hardy chrysanthemums, and A. W. Burroughs 
of Audubon, N. J., also received a certificate for his new 
dahlia, “‘Helen J. Burroughs.”’ 

An unusual deep yellow cosmos, “‘Klondyke,’’ exhibited 
by Mrs. Mary T. Dager of Hatboro, attracted attention and 
was awarded honorable mention by the judges. 

Berry bearing shrubs were staged by Mrs. Horatio Gates 





Pagoda Made of Four Chrysanthemums Exhibited in Boston 


Lloyd and this exhibit also received honorable mention. 
Among the shrubs were three varieties of barberry, Callicarpa 
japonica, Celastrus scandens, Cotoneaster divaricata, C. micro- 
phylla and C. zabeli, Crataegus crusgalli, Elaeagnus angustt- 
folia, Euonymus alatus and E. radicans vegetus, Ilex aqui- 
folium, Photina villosa, Malus baccata and M. toringoides, 
Pyracantha lalandi and P. yunnanensis, Symphoricarpos occi- 
dentalis, S. racemosus and S. vulgaris. 


Five-Mile Elm Avenue Dedicated 


An avenue of elms five miles long has been dedicated by 
residents of Bennington, North Bennington and Old Ben- 
nington, Vt. The avenue extends from Bennington to North 
Bennington. The first tree was planted by ex-Governor John 
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E. Weeks, now a United States Congressman. The money for 
the trees has been raised by popular subscription, many being 
planted as memorials. 


An Autumn-Flowering Cherry 


RUNUS subhirtella autumnalis is precocious. It flowers in 

October, beginning early in the month and continuing in 
bloom for several weeks. This does not mean that it flowers 
only in Autumn, for early in the Spring it is heavily laden 
with blossoms as might be expected from a cherry tree. It was 
not until 1911 that this cherry was made available in Eng- 
land, although it had been brought back from Japan a few 
years previously; plants may be obtained in this country now. 
E. H. Wilson made a careful study of this variety and clarified 
its botanical standing. 

At the Arnold Arboretum this year, the Autumn-flowering 
cherry produced its second crop of blooms for the season 
beginning about the first of October. The blossoms are pale 
pink in color, semi-double and about an inch in diameter. 
T.wo or three are borne in a cluster. It has been found that if 
the plants bloom heavily in Spring, the Fall-flowering will be 
light, and vice versa. Usually the blossoms are smaller in 
the Fall. 

This cherry is perfectly hardy and makes an open bush or 
small tree ordinarily not more than ten feet high. The 
branches are gray in color, slender and wide-spread. Natu- 
rally a plant that flowers at such an unusual season of the 
year should be planted in a protected place so that the blos- 
soms will not be whipped by the wind. There is no other 
cherry like this one and its double-flowering nature recom- 
mends it highly for home planting. 


The Large Flowered Clematis 


WAS pleased with an article in the August 15 issue about 

the Clematis jackmani and C. henryt. This article gave 
excellent advice but let me add the fruit of several years’ ex- 
perience. I plant in early Spring and like a strong two-year- 
old plant. I dig a good sized hole and place in the back of 
this hole a stake about two inches square which extends 
above the hole about two or three feet. This connects the 
clematis with the bottom of the trellis. I place some bone 
meal in the bottom of the hole and cover with a few inches of 
good earth. Next I place the plant in the hole, spread out the 
roots and fill in good garden soil to the level of the ground, 
which should cover the top of the roots at least two or three 
inches. I tie the vine to the stake with soft string or cloth. 
After the water has soaked into the ground, I make a mound 
of good soil around the stem, an additional five or six inches 
high. If other garden makers will follow the above plan, the 
snow of the Winter will not break off the stems at the ground. 
These stems are hollow and if broken off below the first 
knuckle the plant will usually die. 

—E. F, Gilman. 

Mendota, III. 


A Good Late Erigeron 


I HAVE found Erigeron karvinskianus (E. mucronatus) to 
be a valuable late-flowering species. My plants came into 
flower this year about August 15 and continued well into 
October. They make broad masses of decumbent stems, six to 
eight inches high and bear an abundance of small, white or 
pink-rayed daisies. I have them in a rather rich loam, but 
pieces planted in poorer soil seem to flower more freely. This 
species came to me as Vittadenia australis. It is often so listed 
and as synonymous with E. mucronatus. These two names, 
however, represent two distinct plants. E. karvinskianus is 
easily propagated from rooted stems. 
—P. J. Van Melle. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Chicago’s School of Judging 


Chicago on October 14-16, and sponsored by the Illinois 

Federation of Garden Clubs, was managed by Charles 
Hudson of the Garfield Park Conservatory staff. One hundred 
and seventy-seven persons enrolled for the course, and of this 
number, 56 were eligible for the examination. Forty-nine 
were successful in passing the judging test, and will be 
awarded certificates. Mrs. W. F. Moritz of Winnetka, IIL, 
received the highest score, 98, having turned in an almost 
perfect paper. 

The opening address was given by Mrs. William Karcher, 
president of the federation, and Alfred C. Hottes lectured on 
“Principles of Floral Judging.”’ 

Mrs. Maud Jacobs, formerly educational botanist at Gar- 
field Park Conservatory, spoke on the value of knowing plant 
rarities. 


Judges should know quality and know their material. It is true they 
cannot be expected to know all of the new materials but should at least 
know enough to recognize the flowers that come into local shows, and to 
know if they are really rare or not. A judge should know all of the com- 
mon plants and retain a mental image of their types. In the past we had 
one judge for all the specimens at a flower show; now we have one judge 
for each species, which means that she must specialize on one plant subject 
until she becomes an authority. Exhibitors are entitled to competent judg- 
ing. Unfair judging is a matter of ignorance, not dishonesty. A flower 
show is a partial waste of time and energy if it does not arouse an enthusi- 
astic interest in the visitor. Plants entered in the show should have their 
scientific name and common name for educational value. 

Professor Alex Laurie of Ohio State University stated that 
he would like to see more classes arranged for men and 
children. He believes that a show does not have to be expen- 
sive to be attractive and that means, in particular, the elim- 
ination of cash prizes. Space in a garden show should be 
reserved for commercial exhibits, largely to create interest in 
accessories. Artists who are acting as judges should know their 
plant material, otherwise they are unqualified for this kind of 
work. 

The following score was recommended for all forms of 
table decorations: Quality of flower—20 points; suitability 
of container—20; color har- 


Tc judging course for amateur flower shows, held in 


so on. Lace cloths for tables—luncheons, formal and informal dinners—is 
the vogue and shows off flowers to excellent advantage. For simple lunch- 
eons one should avoid heavy massing. At present, table appointments are 
diversified and it is better not to match with flowers. If white flowers are 
used, do not include much foliage. 


If you have flowers with stems of the same length, do not arrange them 
for informal occasions, because there is something very refreshing about an 
arrangement that is not studied. The foliage should at all times be placed 
below the flower line and serve as a frame for the flowers. If the candles do 
not fit the sticks, try filling in the space with salt; the candle will “‘stay 
put.’’ The table does not have to have balance and it is well to remember 
that there are no iron clad rules to go by. There is a right and a wrong way 
to wear flowers. One should always look into the face of a flower. Sim- 
—— is usually the keynote, for without it the arrangement becomes top- 

eavy. 


Professor S. C. Burton of the University of Minnesota 
lectured on ‘‘Vase and Bowl Arrangement,” special reference 
being given to the use of the score card. He said: 


The table arrangement can be ruined with imperfect light and so it is 
necessary that good lighting be arranged. To judge accurately one must 
know the exhibitor’s conception or intent. A fine group or exhibit is easily 
ruined by giving it the wrong location. If the container is greater than the 
flower in beauty, then there is something wrong. Harmony between flowers 
and containers is a matter of taste. 

The use of shadow boxes is commendable because the boxes isolate in- 
dividual groups and give the exhibitor an opportunity to have adjustable 
lighting effects at the top of each respective box, to the success of each 
group. In arranging flowers, the vase is one unit, the flowers another, and 
the container should bring out the value of color placed in the arrange- 
ment; both must blend to obtain the maximum result. A unit of three has 
a better note than a unit or two. Groups that do not have symmetrical 
balance are more artistic than others. Do not leave the flowers evenly spaced. 

In judging, the quick impression comes first, after which the exhibit is 
analyzed. The judge must feel; then reason. The emotional quality pro- 
duced by a work of art is the great thing. Flowers must be in key with the 
setting and form interesting groups in themselves. The two faults com- 
monly made in arranging flowers in a container is permitting a gap of 
green to separate two parts, and the presence of a blank spot that occupies 
an important position; it is simple to bend the flower stems and fill these 
gaps. 

The list of candidates who passed the examination and 
thus became qualified judges is as follows: 


Wendall Heaton, Ames, Iowa; Mrs. J. S. Weinberg, Highland Park, IIl.; 
Mrs. G. H. Murphy, Riverside, Ill.; Mr. Wm. R. Jack, State Dept. of Agri- 
culture at Springfield, Ill.; David Hipple, Elgin, Ill.; Elizabeth Dorman, 
Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. J. E. Callender, St. Charles, Ill.; Mrs. L. Forman, Bloom- 

ington, Ill.; Mrs: W. E. Stofer, Glen 





mony—20; artistic effect—20; 
fitness for occasion—20. 

Any old flowers on a stem 
should eliminate that group 
from judging, and if an ex- 
hibitor removes old flowers on 
a stem, she should be ruled out 1. 
for she has made an attempt to 


How Many Can You Answer? 


The questions which appeared on the examina- 
tion papers in Chicago were as follows: 


In the event that you think an exhibit is not classified 
correctly, what would you do? 
. What, in your opinion, are the ethics covering a judge's 


Ellyn, Ill.; Mrs. B. Williams, Glencoe, 
Ill.; Mrs. W. R. Tyler, Urbana, IIL; 
? Mrs. M. M. Gallie, Glencoe, IIl.; Mrs. 
T. E. Moritz, Kenilworth, Ill.; Mrs. 
Nicholas Jacobs, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Mary L. Allen, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. A. C. Know, Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. 
E. L. Scheidenhelm, Wilmette, IIl.; 
Mrs. A. C. Weber, Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. 
Geo. B. Morris, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. C. 
N. Hurlbut, Wilmette, Ill.; Mrs. C. D. 
Ewer, Wilmette, Ill.; Mrs. John B. 


cheat. Colors change with the 
seasons in some plants, such as 
roses, and must be scaled accord- 
ingly. The artistic arrangement 
of cut flowers is very important; 
there must be a relationship 
between the container and the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Bert Schiller McDonald 
demonstrated the proper way to 
arrange table decorations. She 
said: 


Use a sharp knife, rather than scis- 
sors, to cut the stems, for a clean sharp 
cut readily admits a flow of water and 
does not pinch or close the stem as do 
the scissors. If the flowers wilt rapidly, 
cut the stems under water and they will 
become freshened very soon. Flowers in 
vases should be one and one-half times 
as tall as the vase for proper propor- 
tion; when using a bowl, the stems are 
one and one-half times the width of 
the bowl. In table work, the flower 
should never touch the appointments, 
such as the glassware, butter dish, and 
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obligations when he accepts an invitation to judge a show? 


. To what extent should the personal equation enter into 


judging? 


. What would you look for in “‘substance’’ in judging for 


perfection of bloom in a flower? 


. How would you test for substance? 


What, in your opinion, is the value of a score card? 


. If you were judging a large class, in 100 entries of 


““glads,"” what would be your procedure? 


. If you were asked to judge a group of arrangements in a 


class in which the containers were all of varied types and 
shapes, what would be your procedure? 


. If you were confronted with a proposition as follows: A 


“good”’ bouquet and an impossible container; a “‘lovely”’ 
container and a mediocre flower arrangement, which 
would receive the first award? 


. Which would you say is primary in importance—the 


table appointments or the arrangements of flowers? 


. What do you think are the primary requisites of a good 


judge? 


. What is the most important function of a show committee? 
. What are the obligations of a show committee to the judge? 
. In judging shadow boxes, does ‘‘color harmony’’ count 


more than “‘originality’’? 


. Does size count more in judging “‘glads’’ than does color? 
. What is the worst fault with American gardens? 
. What do you think of this course? List suggestions that 


you think might be helpful for our next session. | 


. Score dahlias. 








Mortenson, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Wm. 
F. West, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. W. L. 
Gregson, Chicago, IIl.; Mr. John Riva, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. B. F. Oakes, May- 
wood, Ill.; Mrs. R. A. Napier, Blue 
Island, Ill.; Mrs. J. G. Hildebrand, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Mrs. G. Zuegel, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Mrs. Sidney Welch, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis.; Mrs. H. D. Country- 
man, Rockford, Ill.; Mrs. James John- 
son, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Mrs. C. E. 
Hamilton, Rockford, Ill.; Mrs. A. A. 
Mertsky, Western Springs, Ill.; Mrs. 
A. H. Adams, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. J. 
W. Saul, Park Ridge, Ill.; Mrs. David 
Weart, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Mrs. A. 
C. Watson, Chicago, IIl.; Mabel John- 
son Fuller, Riverside, Ill.; Mrs. Geo. 
W. Young, Joliet, Ill.; Mrs. C. A. 
Sherman, Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. W. O. 
Young, Oak Park, Ill.; Rose Brook of 
The Brook Gardens at Goodland, Ind.; 
Mrs. Euclid Snow, Hinsdale, Ill.; Ber- 
nice M. Nulan, Kirkwood, Mo.; Mrs. 
A. J. Rogers, Kirkwood, Mo.; Mrs. J. 
N. Baird, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; Mrs. H. 


* Kitzelman, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Florence 


D. Korf, Freeport, Ill. 
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How Roots Aid the Fruit Grower 


FS genni they are under ground and out of sight, the 
importance of plant roots is generally overlooked, accord- 
ing to Professor R. C. Collison, soil specialist at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., who is making a study 
of orchard soil fertility. The proportion of roots to tops 
varies enormously in different plants, it seems, ranging all the 
way from five per cent in rye to as high as 33% per cent in 
red clover and alfalfa. 

Some of the beneficial things that roots do are to leave in 
the soil plant food elements which have accumulated in the 
roots during the growth of the plants, to absorb plant food 
from the lower depths of the soil and bring them to surface 
and also to carry plant food from the surface to the lower 
depths, to make channels for drainage which may be espe- 
cially valuable in soils with impervious subsoils, to add to the 
organic matter in the lower soil depths, and to mix organic 
matter in the soil thoroughly by their habit of growth. 

Much of the benefit from leguminous cover crops in the 
orchard is undoubtedly due to their very extensive root sys- 
tems. For example, figures obtained in experiments at Geneva 
show that for cereal crops, such as wheat, barley, and oats, 
nearly all of the roots are to be found in the upper 30 inches 
of soil. In the case of alfalfa, however, more than 40 per cent 
of the roots are below the 30-inch level, while 15 per cent of 
the red clover roots are found below 30 inches. 

The amount and distribution of the roots of a crop are 
important things to consider in selecting cover crops for 
orchards. If, as some experiments indicate, phosphorus and 
potassium when applied in fertilizers are absorbed and re- 
tained by the surface layers of soil, deep-rooting legumes may 
take some of these materials to the lower root zones of the 
fruit trees. 


Spare Time Pest Control 


URING the past Summer in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 

vania there has been a considerable increase in the de- 
foliation of many species of shade trees by leaf eating insects. 
The depredation has been so marked in eastern Pennsylvania 
that it has occasioned editorial comment in the Philadelphia 
papers. Unfortunately, the methods of control suggested indi- 
cate gross ignorance of the life history of the insects and 
would be of no avail. 

Although the newspapers spoke of only one species, there 
are three which do much damage, aesthetically at least, each 
year—the Fall web worm, Hyphantria textor; black walnut 
caterpillar, Datana integerrima, and the hickory tussock moth, 
Halisidota caryae. Collectively, they feed on a great variety of 
deciduous trees and shrubs. The Fall web worm always spins 
webs which are continually enlarged to encompass more leaves 
as they grow and in which they do all of their feeding until 
nearly full grown. The others spin no tents. 

All these insects may be controlled by spraying with a 
stomach poison when the larvae are hatching, but it often 
happens that their presence is unobserved until much of the 
damage is done. Other and largely spare time methods of 
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control may be practiced, however, which will aid greatly in 
diminishing their numbers before they start feeding. All three 
species spend the Winter in the pupal or cocoon stage. In the 
case of the Fall web worm, the cocoons will be found in 
crevices in the bark at the base of the tree, under stones or 
debris near by or just under the surface of the ground about 
the tree. The pupa of the black walnut caterpillar likewise is 
formed in the ground usually under the tree upon which the 
caterpillar has been feeding, while the silky cocoon of the 
hickory tussock moth may be found under stones, fence rails 
or in crevices in the walls of buildings. 

During the Winter, inspection of these places will reveal 
many cocoons which should be crushed. In addition the cul- 
tivation of the ground under infested trees to the depth of 
three inches, in late Fall or early Spring, will aid materially 
in ridding the trees of these pests. Black walnut caterpillars, 
which generally feed on walnuts, butternuts, hickories and 
occasionally on beech, oak and hawthorn, have the character- 
istic habit of descending in colonies to the trunk of the tree 
each time they cast their skins. This makes them particularly 
vulnerable. These molting periods which occur in late August 
and early September, require from 36 to 48 hours each. Dur- 
ing these times they are clustered in a mass on the trunk and 
may be destroyed with a stiff brush, the gloved hand or a 
pailful of boiling water. 

—H. Gleason Mattoon. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


A White Mountain Garden 


Dear Sir: As a mountain-tramper I have been interested in 
recent references in Horticulture to such natural rock gar- 
dens as the Alpine garden on Mt. Washington, and in the 
state reservations in the Berkshires. The present letter was 
started, however, by a statement in a recent number of the 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin to the effect that New Hampshire 
has no arboretum. Perhaps the term arboretum is rather large 
and dignified to be applied to the tract I have in mind; but at 
Lost River, the Society for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests has made a good beginning by collecting and labeling 
native mountain plants, flowers and shrubs. It has not, so far 
as I have seen it, made an attempt to introduce trees or shrubs 
from other regions, as is common in arboreta; but the ‘“‘Na- 
ture Garden”’ at Lost River is sure to be a valuable educational 
tract, as well as a real beauty spot. Its location in Kinsman 
Notch is particularly fortunate and beautiful for such a pur- 
pose; it is easily reached from North Woodstock, though 
seven or eight miles from the main thoroughfare of the Fran- 
conia range; and it is a spot well worth a visit. The Lost 
River Gorge itself is one of the most interesting bits of scenery 
in the White Mountains. 

—Fred V. Garey. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Library Accessions in Boston 
The following books have recently been added to the 


library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Adventures in a suburban garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Macm., 1931. 

American carnation culture; 3d ed., by L. L. Lamborn, Alliance, 
Ohio, Lamborn, 1892. 

Begonias, by E. K. Gray. Pacific Beach, Calif., The auth., 1931. 

Chaplet of herbs, by F. Hine. Lond., Routledge. 

Chinese garden architecture, by E. L. Howard. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Descriptive gladiolus nomenclature, pub. by American Gladiolus So- 
ciety, comp. by A. M.S. Pridham. Goshen, Ind., The Society, 1931. 

Garden club manual, by E. A. Fisher. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Gardener’s year, by K. Capek, tr. from the Czeck by M. & R. 
Weatherall. N. Y., Putnam, 1931. 

Gardening in the south, by G. R. Briggs. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Germantown gardens and gardeners, by E. C. Jellett. Phil., McCann, 
1914 


u. %., 


If I were to make a garden, by E. H. Wilson. Bost., Stratford, 1931. 
Injurious insects, by W. C. O’Kane. N. Y., Macm., 1912. 

Koster’s color guide, by P. M. Koster. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Our native cacti, by E. B. Higgins. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 
Tropical crops, by O. W. Barrett. N. Y., Macm., 1928. — 

Weed control, by D. M. Marshall. Toronto, Imperial Oil Ltd., 1930. 





Choice Lilies for Garden Planting 


factory, as the excessive rains in early Summer were al- 

most too much for some varieties. The popular candidum 
or Madonna lily suffered from botrytis, while singularly 
enough Lilium testaceum, of which it is one of the parents, 
was hardly affected at all. L. chalcedonicum, the brilliant scar- 
let turks cap lily of Greece, seemed very happy and made 
remarkably fine bulbs. All three of these fine lilies love lime and 
while L. candidum is best planted not over two inches deep, 
the others succeed better covered about twice that depth. 
The idea that L. candidum must be planted in August to have 
it bloom well is nonsense; I have made plantings in late 
November and early December which flowered nearly as well 
as the earlier ones. It is poor policy to plant these or any other 
lilies in perennial borders, where robust herbs will crowd 
them. It is better to place them in open spots, where such low 
subjects as violas, nepetas or even such annuals as verbenas, 
alyssum or dwarf ageratums will prevent the sun’s rays drying 
out the soil too much, commercially when in beds plant 
closely so that the foliage shades the ground well and this 
answers the same purpose. 

Opening the season with L. tenuifolium, which flowered in 
late May, there were blooms on L. sulphureum and L. philip- 
pinense formosanum until early October and thanks to the 
wonderfully balmy Fall, L. speciosum persisted until nearly 
the end of October. 

One of the coming lilies is L. philippinense formosanum. 
No doubt there are many who remember the sensation caused 
by the exhibition before the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety some 25 years ago of L. philippinense. This interesting 
and graceful lily proved too tender for outdoor culture and it 
rarely carried over one or at most two flowers per stalk, but 
the variety formosanum from the mountains of Formosa is 
very much at home outdoors in New England. It is a very 
heavy stem rooter and should be planted eight to nine inches 
deep. The leaves are longer than those of L. regale and more 
closely carried on the very rigid stalks. It never needs staking, 
as its stem is even more sturdy than that of L. longiflorum. 
The great value of this lily is that not only is it very hardy 
but it flowers in September when but few varieties remain. 
Our best stalks the past season carried eight of the long, rather 
narrow pure white trumpets. This lily is now as cheap as L. 
regale. It seeds freely and comes very quickly from seeds, 
flowering often the same year as sown. It is 
a variety which no lily lover can afford to 
‘pass by. ate 

Bateman’s lily, L. batemanniae, is one 
of the finest lilies blooming in late July. 
It is often referred to in catalogues as car- 
rying four to five flowers per stalk, but 
such flowers are far from impressive; we 
had numerous stems last Summer with 25 
to 28 flowers each and standing four to five 
feet high. Clumps of this lily well grown 
are very striking and pleasing; bulbs cov- 
ered six inches give excellent results. 

It seems strange that there should be 
fear of not succeeding with the lovely pink 
trumpeted L. japonicum or L. krameti, 
another July bloomer. Many bulb growers 
tell their customers to grow this variety in 
pots, the plants to be plunged outdoors 
when in bud. Such advice is utterly silly. 
You will never get such spikes in pots as 
in the open. Plant in November six inches 
deep, using plenty of sand about the bulbs 
and if your ground is well drained (and all 


P kz lily season just closed was not in every respect satis- 





Lilium Martagon Album 


lilies demand such conditions) you do not even need to mulch 
your plantings in Winter. When you get spikes carrying as 
many as six to eight big peach-pink trumpets, each standing 
two and one-half to three feet high, you will have something 
to be proud of. With pot-grown plants you are lucky to get 
half as many flowers. It is during overcast weather that L. 
japonicum is seen at its best; hot sun pales the flowers in some 
measure. 

Another glorious lily which is still rather high priced but 
will come down before long is L. sulphureum from Burmah. 
It is surprising that, coming from so warm a country, this lily 
should succeed very well near Boston. Planted nine to ten 
inches deep it easily reaches a height of six to seven feet, and 
while it does not carry as many flowers as L. regale, these 
flowers are double the size of that most popular of all hardy 
lilies. Here again we have a late bloomer, at its best about 
September 15, but usually persisting well into October. 
Propagation from bulbils, which are freely produced, provides 
an excellent mode of increase. Not only is this lily hardy, but 
it makes a superb pot plant for the cool greenhouse. 

Among the early June flowering lilies the European mar- 
tagons are especially desirable. What could be more lovely 
than a clump of the pure white variety L. martagon album? 
The first season after planting will give you spikes about 24 
inches high but I have seen established plants thrice that 
height. This pure white form seeds freely and comes true from 
seeds; it is, however, of rather slow germination and cannot 
be flowered quickly like L. regale or L. tenuifolium. While the 
common purple martagon is far less attractive than the white 
form, it is well worthy of culture. L. martagon dalmaticum is 
deep purple in color, almost seeming black in the distance. 
This is a vigorous grower and I have seen stalks seven feet in 
height. There is another rather scarce form called Cattanae 
which is also highly prized. 

The influence of the martagon lilies on L. hansoni has 
given us some fine hybrids, including those known as the 
Backhouse hybrids, which appear to have greater vigor than 
the martagons, with larger flowers and coming in pinkish and 
yellowish shades, these are destined a few years hence to be 
very popular. It is commonly supposed that the Easter lily 
family is tender and of no value outdoors, but I find that even 
the Bermudan harrisi is hardy. This is the earliest of the fam- 
ily to bloom under glass and also very tall, but outdoors it 

comes dwarfer and later than either L. for- 
mosum or L. giganteum. Bulbs of members 
of this family are best planted in November 
and covered nine inches; they flower in 
July and carry very much larger blooms 
than when forced in pots. I find they are 
better lifted and replanted each season, the 
deeper they are covered the finer are the 
flowers. 

The well known California panther lily, 
L. pardalinum, is a good grower in the 
East but L. pardalinum giganteum is very 
much larger, richer in color and taller. In- 
deed, it is one of the most stately lilies we 
have. Not many of the Pacific coastal lilies 
are happy in the East, but L. washingtoni- 
anum has done well the past three seasons. 
Its pure white, fragrant but rather fragile 
flowers are rather easily torn by winds and 
it pays to tuck a few evergreen branches as 
a shield during the blooming season. We 

_ cover the bulbs of these two lilies and the 
very showy L. humboldti an average of 
nine inches. Of the newer large trumpet 
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varieties which are sure to play a big part in our gardens a 
few years hence, Reginald Farrer’s L. centifolium is outstand- 
ing. Its vigor as seen abroad is amazing and, being perfectly 
hardy here, it will make a variety to greatly extend the season 
which opens with L. regale. 

Mention must also be made of L. princeps produced at 
Ottawa by Miss Preston, who has also given us L. davmottiae 
and L. tigromax with other hybrids coming along. This 
Canadian hybrid has all the fine points of regale and flowers 
much later; the influence of one of the parents, L. sargentiae, 
is seen in the numbers of axillary bulbils carried. Still another 
good variety is the reverse cross of L. sargentiae and L. regale, 
also blooming late and possessing a much better constitution 
than L. sargentiae. I had L. princeps from late Spring plant- 
ings blooming until early September. Incidentally, Fall and 
early Winter are much the best times for the plantings of 
practically all hardy lilies. Some varieties, including the speci- 
osums, tigrinums, maximowiczi, tenuifolium, regale, sul- 





. : Courtesy Arnold Arboretum 
The Native but Little Known Ilex Laevigata 


phureum, henryi and umbellatums will do very well planted 
until late May and will assist in greatly extending the flower- 
ing season. On the other hand auratums planted in the Spring 
will often not even appear above ground the first season and 
the same holds true of Hanson's lily. It is vastly better to 
remove clods of frost and to plant in December or during a 
mild spell in January than to wait until April. 
—wWilliam N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 


Hollies for Winter Color 


OLLY to most persons means Ilex opaca, the small tree 
with evergreen, toothed leaves which are drawn upon all 

too often for Christmas decorations. There are many other 
hollies, however, some of which are easier to grow and are of 
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greater use to the average gardener because they occupy less 
room. Doubtless the winterberry or black alder, Ilex verticil- 
lata, is the best known, although its close relationship to the 
Christmas holly is not commonly realized. It is often seen 
as a wild plant but there is no reason why it should not have 
a place in cultivation. It will thrive in any garden if lime is 
kept away from it and if it has a little shade. It is valuable 
because of its bright red berries, which are borne for most of 
the Winter. 

A Japanese Winterberry, J. serrata, is just coming into the 
trade. Its berries are similar but it is more graceful and the 
fruit is very shiny. This fruit is borne more abundantly than 
on the American species but drops earlier. The species known 
as I. laevigata is another native kind that closely resembles 
the winterberry and can be used in the same way. Many of the 
nurserymen are now selling J. crenata, sometimes under the 
name of Japanese holly, inasmuch as its leaves are toothed 
like those of the common holly. Unlike the others mentioned 
but like the Christmas holly this is evergreen, a fact which 
adds to its value, although it is not reliably hardy in the 
North except in sheltered places. Apparently the variety called 
microphylla with smaller leaves can stand much colder 
temperatures. 

There is another holly with evergreen leaves which grows 
all through New England as well as much farther south. In 
the North J. glabra is called inkberry and in the South gall- 
berry. Its fruit is black like that of the Japanese holly, but its 
leaves are very shiny and look well all through the Winter. It 
does not make a good hedge, as it spreads underground, but it 
is sometimes used for foundation planting, this also being true 
of J. crenata. The latter, having a different habit, can be used 
for low hedges as well. 

All the forms of ilex grow well in rich, well drained soil 
but the evergreen kinds like a little shade. The winterberry 
must be given plenty of moisture for it is often found grow- 
ing in swamps. No form of ilex grows rapidly and most of 
them are hard to transplant except when they are very small. 
No effort should be made to handle them now but they can 
be moved very early in the Spring. They are worthy of a place 
in any planting list, however, because of their warm Winter 
color. 


Alpines for the House 


* is quite possible to find among the lovely alpine plants 
many which will flourish and prove highly attractive in 
the house during the Winter months. Several members of the 
genus saxifraga, including S. cotyledon, S. lingulata and 
S. pyramidalis, were brought indoors last December and they 
came into bloom early in February, their tall plumes of star- 
shaped flowers giving a beautiful effect for about two months. 
Lewisia howelli carried from 30 to 40 blooms on six-inch 
stems for more than six weeks. These were particularly lovely, 
being a soft buff color with a rose stripe through the center of 
each petal. The androsaces came into bloom a little later and 
their pink blossoms were charming. 

Plants of the same or different varieties may be planted 
very firmly in eight- or ten-inch pans, placing fair sized stones 
on the top and pressing their edges firmly into the soil be- 
tween the plants. This makes a good effect even when the 
plants are not in bloom. Small stone chips should be placed 
around the crowns of the plants to prevent them from com- 
ing into contact with the soil as they seriously object to hav- 
ing damp soil around their necks. The pots should have good 
drainage and the soil should be a mixture of garden loam, 
humus, sand and plenty of grit, or small chips. To this 
should be added lime. The pots should be plunged in water 
to the rim once a week. These plants flourish when placed in 
a position where the sunlight is not too strong, two hours 
of sun a day being about right. 

—Florens de Bevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 
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ILLIAM E. CLARK’S advice on gladiolus care (Horti- 

culture, October 1, 1931) is sound enough but, unfor- 
tunately, there are many small gardeners like myself who can 
not give such attention to their bulbs. 

We do not, for example, grow many bulbs of a sort and 
we can not, therefore, lay them outside each morning before 
going to business, and trust to luck that they will be taken 
in if it rains before we get home. We poor mortals have only 
week-ends at this time of year to do anything, and if we 
can get up our bulbs and dry them for a day outside, we are 
content. I have to put my bulbs in paper bags and let them 
finish off in the cellar. 

I may be iconoclastic but since hardy bulbs left in the soil 
get no sun’s rays, I do not see why they need this help when 
lifted. I am fully in agreement that care is needed to circum- 
vent disease in gladiolus and all other bulbs that are stored 
during their resting season, and for that reason I have always 
examined my bulbs and used dry lime-sulphur for dusting 
them while in the bags after cleaning. I might add that I 
never had any dry rot in gladioli, eelworm in daffodils or 
any other diseases among bulbs until some recent shipments 
brought such plagues into my garden. 


TEPHEN J. HARMELING, writing in the October 15 
Horticulture, is probably correct in challenging the 
assumption that some native lilies choose boggy land by 
preference. I have found Lilium canadense growing on a low 
bank by the side of a wood while L. superbum is to be seen 
by the hundreds in rather wet land near-by, although in the 
adjacent wood it is apparently absent. Yet, both these 
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and it blooms before any of the solidagos around here. Its 
flowers are distinctly aster-like, rather pale yellow fading 
almost to white. The solidago I am growing, which appeared 
in my garden some years ago, is a much more wiry grower 
and bears smaller umbels of blooms which are more starry 
and much more intensely yellow. I assume it to be the true 
S. missouriensis. 


A per of my friends who are growing the akebia vine, A. 
trifoliata, and have had it fruit have been surprised to learn 
that the fruits are edible, even though not particularly palat- 
able. They are often eaten in Japan, from whence this vine 
comes. As a matter of fact, the vine does not seem to bear 
fruit very often in this country, although there are a number 
of fruiting plants in the Arnold Arboretum. The fruit some- 
what resembles a very small banana. 


STALK of the German iris, Polar King, excited con- 
siderable interest at the Autumn exhibition held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. This precocious variety has bloomed 
both in the Spring and in the Fall for two consecutive years, 
Mr. T. F,. Donahue, its originator, tells me, and yet his 
plants are now only three years from transplants. It is his 
opinion that this is a fixed characteristic. The Fall blooms are 
borne on heavy stalks nearly three feet high, and the blossoms 
are of good size, although they do not compare with those of 
June, some of which Mr. Donahue has measured to be six 
and one-half to seven inches long over all. 
The ground color is clear white with an olive-gold vena- 





lilies from collected bulbs growing in an exposed posi- 
tion in my garden, where the soil is far from moist, do 
amazingly well, canadense this year being five feet and 
superbum fully seven feet. Both were weighted with 
seed pods. Superbum with me is the strongest of all 
lilies, with stems almost an inch thick at the base. Par- 
dalinum, sent me from Oregon, was planted last Spring 
near the house in one of the hottest and driest spots in 
the garden; the plants grew three feet high and flowered 
splendidly. I may mention that superbum seed sown in 
1929 flowered with me this season, despite the fact that 
it laid dormant for a year before germinating. 


HE statement in the September 15 issue of Horticul- 

ture to the effect that Aster hybridus luteus came 
from England is not exactly correct. It originated in 
Germany as a chance seedling, supposedly being a hybrid 
of Aster ptarmicoides and A. linosyris. Amos Perry 
showed it in London in 1922 when it gained an award 
of merit, but some authority then declared it to be 
Solidago missourtensis and, therefore, the name under 
which Perry exhibited it was not accepted. 

For some years, certain writers have spoken of this 
plant as S. missouriensis, but Perry has continued to list 
it as A. hybridus luteus, and I believe he is correct in 
doing so. B. Ruys of Holland has challenged the claim 
as to its being the goldenrod, because the introducer, to 
satisfy himself, raised a large number of seedlings of it 
and Mr. Ruys saw them in flower last year, every plant 
being different. As he states, if the plant were S. mis- 
souriensis, it surely would come more or less true; the 
fact that seedlings are so variable is sufficient proof of its 
hybrid character. I believe Clarence Lewis of Skylands 
Farms was the first to flower it and the late T. Winskill, 
while operating a nursery on the estate, distributed it to 
the trade. A. hybridus luteus is the earliest of all asters 
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tion on the haft. The beard is rich yellow orange in color. 
One of the delightful characteristics to me of this variety is its 
prominent spicy fragrance. I have seen the plants growing in 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., where they have sturdy broad 
foliage and are apparently perfectly hardy. The flower stalks 
are well branched. The variety used to produce Polar King 
was Moonlight crossed with a Dominion seedling. 


E O. ORPET’S remarks in the October 15 issue of Horti- 
¢ culture about gladiolus species and watsonias apply to 
some other bulbous or tuberous subjects. One of the reasons 
why we in the East cannot make a success of growing 
Anemone coronaria types and ranunculus from seed is be- 
cause we cannot keep them growing to the blooming stage. 
The foliage is frozen during the Winter and that is the end 
of them. Once they have bloomed, they die down naturally 
and if need be, the tubers can be kept dry over Winter and 
planted in the Spring. Except in very sheltered places, it is 
useless to plant them in the Fall. 


‘WR, 
x Ric 





A Well Made Wall Garden on the Pacific Coast 


Mountain Flowers for Garden Walls 


i is strange that a section of the country which is lavishly 
blessed with a mountain flora of unusual merit seldom 
makes use of it in the creation of gardens. One might think 
that, perhaps, the wild flowers would appear cheap when used 
in the home garden and be less respected than those of foreign 
origin. Truly, that might easily be the case if the selection 
were made without thought as to their fitness for the purpose. 

The making of the garden of Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Price of 
Portland, Ore., called for considerable wall construction. 
Stone, brick, or cement walls do not usually add much beauty 
to a garden. Therefore, to avoid a monotonous effect, the 
landscape architect decided to use stone walls which would 
prove to be the most interesting and beautiful feature of the 
whole garden scheme instead of being just unavoidable acces- 
sories. Knowing a number of desirable native plants especially 
adapted for wall planting, he used them. 

In keeping with the spirit of the garden, large, substantial, 
porous rocks were used to form the wall, and in place of 
mortar a suitable mixture of soil, sand, and humus was sub- 
stituted to fill the interstices. Whenever it was practical, the 
plant material was put in place at the same time as the rocks. 
It would have been difficult to use fair sized stock after the 
completion of the stone work. Great care was taken, of course, 
to see that the plants were well watered before their root 
systems were covered up by another layer of rock. The large 
rocks used in the seven-foot wall permitted a four-foot thick- 
ness at the base to taper off to a 30-inch top, providing in this 
manner the required safety factor for a fill which was neces- 
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sary to secure a level for a clothesline yard. The top section 
above the fill was made of much smaller stones which per- 
mitted a more generous plant collection. 

The predominant feature of this wall garden is the fact 
that 90 per cent of the plants are native mountain flowers of 
the Northwest. The work was completed during December 
of 1929, but in the Spring of 1930 there was already a very 
nice display of color. Being nearly all high altitude flowers, 
their flowering season is in early Spring. March and April of 
this year (1931) brought out a display so entirely novel and 
startling that every beholder of this flower wall marveled at 
the unique beauty of it. Even its creator conceded that it far 
surpassed his highest expectations. 

In the vertical face of the wall the following evergreen 
plants were used: Arctostaphylos uva-ursi; Pentstemon fru- 
ticosus, with tubular, lavender flowers; P. barrettae, rich, 
glaucous-leaved, true, purple-flowered form; P. cardwelli, 
with purplish colored, tubular flowers; cerastium, or snow- 
on-the-mountain, one of the native forms; sedums or liver- 
worts from local mountains; dwarf mountain goldenrod; 
Lyall’s dwarf silver-leafed lupins; Phlox douglasi; Lewisia 
columbiana; and many others, besides a few species of foreign 
origin, such as Onosma stellata, saxifragas, sempervivums, etc. 

This plant wall has created more interest in the native 
mountain flowers than any rock garden seen here in past 
years. It is far more beautifying and advantageous to have a 
garden wall that is a real floral asset than to have the plain 
stone fixtures that are usually seen. 


—¥J. G. Bacher. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cyclamen Hardy in the North 


ANY persons exclaim with surprise and pleasure when 

they see a happy colony of hardy cyclamen. They are 

not plants, however, for a sunny position in the rock garden, 

because they like shelter and shade. Nor do they like marshy 

ground. Instead, give them a sheltered spot which is not 
subject to the fierce midday sun. 

The flower lover who wants to be successful with them 
should prepare a special place for their accommodation, 
choosing the site with care. The soil should be a good loam, 
enriched with leaf mold, dried cow manure and sand. The 
corms can be procured from seedsmen, but, like the tender 
ones, they may be raised from seed which may be sown in 
pots or pans in Spring and shaded till germination has taken 
place. After the seedlings have been transplanted into small 
pots or flats, they should be placed in a slightly shaded frame, 
where the conditions are cool and moist. It is quite likely they 
will grow slowly and will not be strong enough to put in 
their permanent quarters until the following Summer. The 
species below are a few of the best Fall and Spring flowering 
ones that are hardy at Cambridge, Mass., and have been 
grown from seed. 

C. europaeum—flowers bright red; Fall flowering; August to October. 

C. graecum—flowers pure white, with a purple spot at the base; 

September to October. 

C. neapolitanum—flowers white and pink, with a bright violet-purple 

spot at the base; September to October. 

C. coum—flowers usually red, inodorus, the corolla smallest of all 

species; April. 

C. ibericum—flowers bright red; April. 

C. repandum—flowers rose-red, with a bright basal spot; April. 

There are several varieties of the above species. All the 
cyclamen have more or less marbled foliage, and are even 
pretty when not in flower. If several corms are placed in a 
seven- or eight-inch pan and grown in a coldframe or cool 
greenhouse, the flowers last much longer and are cleaner than 
when exposed to the weather. The main thing is that they are 
hardy and will flower outside even around Boston, and the 


pity is that they are not more frequently seen. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 





Making a Garden in a Glass Box’ 


water’ as does aquarium. Any container of covered glass 

may be used, and it need not be air tight unless specific 
scientific measurements are to be made. The more artistic the 
container, the better, if the glass be part of a decorative home 
scheme. Rounded glass, of course, may heat somewhat more 
quickly than that which is rectangular, but if the planting is 
moderate, and in proportion to the size of the case, the shape 
is not particularly important. 

Even freezing will not harm hardy, evergreen plants, save 
perhaps to crush a new shoot or two. What luck for the 
garden-hungry apartment-dweller who cannot keep house 
plants because of dry air, too much gas or too-frequent 
absences! And what fun for the person who likes to fuss with 
plants but who has limited room for them! A whole garden 
of tiny plants may be happily imprisoned in one quart bowl. 

Wardian cases, in which a specified humidity or other de- 
sired condition may be closely watched are accessories of the 
plantsman today as they have been for decades. But with our 
great longing for growing things, even folk who have little 
garden knowledge have become decidedly enthusiastic about 
indoor substitutes which are adaptable to varied environ- 
ments. For the real gardener a terrarium may be only a gentle 
Winter reminder of some cool nook of Summertime, or it 
may be a propagating container for his pet seeds and “‘slips,”’ 
as thrilling to his practiced eye as one with a miniature 
landscape. 

For the main feature try a picturesque bit of rock,—tufa, 
sandstone or other porous variety being the most kindly com- 
panion for the plant rootlets,—or if there is plenty of space 
and a cool atmosphere a redwood burl which will grow fan- 
tastically, curious bark or bits of logs. Lichens or fungi are not 
satisfactory unless the plants are to be kept in a very cold 
place, and even then the dampness injures them. Fasten the 
main ornamental artificial feature to the bowl with some sort 
of waterproof cement, if you wish, but it is difficult to find 
any cement which is firm without being very expensive or 
harmful to the plant growth. It is preferable to file the rock 
at the base or saw with a hack saw until it will fit the con- 
tainer, then to anchor it with the planting material used as a 
base. 

The base material may be merely an inch or two of sphag- 
num moss, or granulated peat or sawdust or sand. Earth is not 
often used, because it is likely to harbor the germs of ‘‘damp- 
ing off’’; yet occasionally it has been a success, particularly 
with tropical plants which demand richness and abhor the 
acidity of sphagnum. Woodland mosses, particularly those 
which cling to bark or rotting wood, may be used by them- 
selves if the material from which they obtain sustenance is 
plentiful. The rock or other ornament must be firmly em- 
bedded and the planting base be carefully placed so that no 
moving will result to dislodge the plant roots. Ordinary 
moving will not displace them, but if an ornament within 
the bowl falls often the plants will be disturbed unnecessarily. 
The less of the sphagnum or peat or sand used, the better, 
from the standpoint of attractiveness, but enough for nourish- 
ment is essential. No definite rule can be given. 

Select the plants which you like, dip each in water, then 
shake off any excess moisture, and make, with small tweezers 
or similar object, an indentation for the roots, to which a bit 
of soil is probably adhering. If there is no leaf mold on the 
roots, wrap them cautiously in a wisp of sphagnum moss so 
that immediate protection will be provided before root-hairs 
can absorb anything from their environment. The moistening 
of the plant will wash from it untidy particles of soil or 


|| woe tes means ‘‘with earth’’ instead of ‘“‘with 





*From a paper by Mildred Andrews read before the Kenilworth Home and Garden Club, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 


leaves on the upper parts, but it may be necessary to take your 
finger and also clean the plant. Be sure that your finger is dry, 
for unless the plant has a layer of wax in its leaves, your moist 
finger may injure the delicate plant membrane so that it will 
decay. 

Sphagnum moss, dipped in water and squeezed so that all 
excess is removed, will provide enough dampness for the 
plants for months if they grow at ordinary pace. The cleans- 
ing water also will provide some dampness, and the plant 
itself has some stored. But a fine spray is a nice finishing touch 
after all plants are arranged, particularly for any tucked into 
rock crevices. A rubber plant syringe which gives a gentle 
spray easily controlled is ideal. If you find that the water 
condenses too freely on the glass,—experience will quickly 
help you to gauge the needs of the plants according to your 
temperature and light conditions,—let some evaporate or 
take it out from the base with a medicine dropper. If the 
plants seem to have too little water so that they are shabby or 











A Terrarium of Metal and Glass 


actually withered, spray slightly with water of a temperature 
similar to that within the container. Cold water on a delicate 
fern frond might injure it permanently. 

Too much water, as well as too much heat or a too- 
crowded container often causes mold. Too much water may 
even cause a literal drowning. A bog terrarium, to be sure, 
requires more dampness than a desert-habitat, but it also de- 
mands a lower temperature. 

A central note may be Selaginella uncinata, that unique, 
bluish or “‘rainbow’’ loveliness often called “‘blue club moss.”’ 
Both the S. uncinata and its greener relatives, S. denticulata 
and S. emmeliana, two easily obtainable plants, grow with 
great rapidity because of a large gland at the base of each 
branchlet. This absorbs moisture from the air through aerial 
rootlets in addition to the water which comes from the roots 
embedded in soil or moss and the lacy growth is very much 
quicker than that of many dainty but sturdier plants. If the 
“‘rainbow moss” is used with dark green ferns, true mosses 
and slender ericaceous plants, it should be arranged as an ac- 
cent or as the main point of interest rather than “‘just another 
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CONIFERS 
WANTED 


We are in the market for rare or unusual conifers, 
particularly pendulous, slow growing and 


dwarf varieties. 


We shall be glad to receive offers from 


private growers or from the trade. 








MONTGOMERY EVERGREEN NURSERY, 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 


INC. 











SPRAYING 


UNDER THe LEAVES 





This is the Ad. which is more 
fully described and explained in 
HORTICULTURE, November 
Ist, Page 470. REMEMBER 
THE PAGE, left upper corner. 


The H. LENOX MISTY SPRAYER CO., 3 E. 14th St., New York 





GARDEN LECTURE 


“DAFFODILS—OLD and NEW” 
by Mrs. F. STUART FOOTE, F.R.H.S. 
Imported hand-colored slides of Minia- 


ture and NEWEST ENGLISH 
varieties. 
516 College Ave., 8. E.; Grand Rapid, Mich. 





Gentiana Sino-ornata 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 
50 strong Pe yd “ ‘ yy for $11; 
0 e 


Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. 

plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 
On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 

a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 


3 %-in. pots, $4 per 12 


Gloucester, Mass. 








THERE |S STILL TIME 


To Do Considerable Planting Before Winter Sets In 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — 
NIALS — EVERGREENS — AZALEAS — SHADE TREES — 
SHRUBS and VINES can be set out to good advantage now. 
Later, when the ground freezes, we can move large trees 


with a frozen ball of earth to 


Our greatly reduced prices should make it to your advantage 


to plant now. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY 





HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 


good advantage. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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plant.” It will reward light and humidity well, but is too 
fragile for outdoor use even in the Summertime. On the con- 
trary, many of the commonly-used terrarium plants are trans- 
planted or partially transplanted to the garden each season, 
and the glass case utilized merely as a Winter adornment. 
Occasional rebuilding as growth has taken place, and algae 
have obscured the vision where they have adhered to the inside 
of the glass in spots which could not be polished, is a common 
practice with terrarium owners. 

Red berries probably have the greatest number of devotees. 
We all know the old New England custom of partridge berry 
“friendship” bowls at holiday time, and a glass of partridge 
berries alone is a cheery combination for months. I have had 
berries for three years, but only when in undisturbed bowls. 
The berries of Mitchella repens ripen in September and Octo- 
ber, but require a year for full maturing and as they become 
larger and larger fall at a touch. These “‘squaw berries’ or 
“‘tea berries’ or “‘pigeon berries’’ or “‘twin berries’’ will germi- 
nate in three or four months and make splendid little plants 
in either a terrarium or a pot of wet leaf mold kept in a moist, 
mild temperature. I have grown hundreds and always tuck 
fallen berries down under the moss or mold instead of throw- 
ing them away. 

As Mitchella repens is a delightful plant for a ground cover 
in a shady spot or a north bank in a woodland, or a rocky 
crevice outdoors where spray continually reaches it, perhaps, 
it is well worth raising. New shoots in a terrarium are often 
as floriferous as outdoors, and the pairs of tubular, heliotrope- 
scented white or pale-pink blossoms small enough to grace a 
pint terrarium with propriety, are enchanting. New berries 
are not formed in the bowl, however. Never place a container 
upside down on a crowded bunch of partridge berries, as you 
sometimes see a florist do. This is against all principles of good 
gardening as well as conservation and beauty. Partridge ber- 
ries deserve a better fate. They are worth perpetuation if only 
in a glass case or a Mason jar. 

Even when dormant, evergreen plants are beautiful, and 
in terrarium arrangements they outdo themselves. Deciduous 
plants are charming for only brief periods. No garden remains 


‘long as it was when assembled. Three weeks, probably, in an 


even temperature, is the limit for a state of comparative 
dormancy. A little fern crown wil! expand with such a flurry 
that the unfurling fronds form a fairy jungle. Unexpected 
and unfamiliar seedlings will appear as if by magic, once 
growth begins, unless the soil used as a base has been properly 
though cruelly baked beforehand, and these surprises are 
part of the fun. To avoid a crowded effect is the despair of the 
novice and the joy of the artist who likes to have a hand in 
even growth. 

Trailing arbutus, Prince’s pine, mid-Summer-flowering 
shinleaf and gaywings or fringed polygala, are a few of the 
evergreen plants which need space, a cool case and acid base 
conditions for normal growth. Be sure to freeze them if you 
have made the terrarium in the warm weather, or you will 
not have the buds blossom normally. Set the case in a tempera- 
ture of about 30 degrees for a night or two and usually perfect 
forcing of the blossoms will follow. The same is true of the 
smaller evergreen trailers such as cranberry, creeping snow- 








IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
4 A superior Fall mulch or Winter cover for 
Z gardens, rhododendrons, etc. 
A Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
Za work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 

A binds light soil; retains moisture, Send 
$3.50 for standard-size burlap bale; 
freight prepaid in N. E. 

Fertilize your lawn this Fall with 
“TWO - IN - ONE” 

PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Send $4 for 100 Ib. sack, freight prepaid 


Write for Quantity Prices 





C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. in BB. 
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berry, and twinflower, Linnaea borealis, all of which are en- 
chanting in even the smallest terrarium arrangements and all 
of which grow easily from cuttings. 

The ordinary creeping loosestrife, Lysimachia nummularia, 
is always admired in terrarium gardens in spite of its common 
nature, and it is deciduous, besides. But many a common 
plant which propagates readily may be enjoyed under glass 
in the Winter or in the Summer by an invalid whose garden- 
ing must be at his bedside. 

The polypodium ferns are almost always included in a ter- 
rarium, for they last well in heat or cold and stand up stur- 
dily, irrespective of pests and atmosphere. They like moist air, 
of course, but are far from delicate. A hundred and one ferns 
are adventures in themselves when enjoyed at close view, and 
we need only be sure of their tropical or hardy nature to know 
how to care for them. 

The rule is simple—hardy plants like a rest period, and this 
may merely mean a period of cold to keep them dormant 
without killing them because of dryness, for instance. 

Evergreen trees—pine, cedar both red and white, yew, 
hemlock, fir and spruce seedlings—may be placed so that they 
lend character to an entire display. Cuttings of yew and 
juniper usually root quickly and sometimes the lycopodium 
species may be used to simulate trees. The tiny, true mosses 
make bewitching ‘‘trees’” for the pint bowls in which a 
month-old tree proper could scarcely lodge its roots, not to 
mention its topmost boughs. 

Never mix plants of different habitats merely to attain 
attractive results. It is eventual death, and terrarium gardens 
should, to my mind, have definite use for disseminating 
knowledge of tiny beauties in the plant world by bringing 
them close by for protracted periods, when close observation 
promotes respect and preserves many a precious plant morsel 
until it may safely be tucked into some permanent outdoor 
crevice. : 

Care is essential. Nip off dying leaves. Lift out any mold or 
plant attacked by the damping-off fungus. Restrain your 
plantings, both initially and after they have made some 
growth. Remove larvae, beetles and moths bodily. If aphids 
appear, spray with nicotine; sprinkle sulphur or lime in 
minute quantities for mold. Provide light, but no direct sun- 
light save in Winter time. Keep the temperature moderate— 
room heat or lower. Place your terrarium according to its 
tropical or hardy nature. Remember dormant periods. 

The garden’s appeal may be increased by the addition of a 
pet salamander or a color-changing tree-toad. 

These little animals are happy for months if they have a 
few gnats to consume. Salamanders like angleworms and flies, 
but can be killed with kindness. A terrarium may be made the 
home of a turtle or any small creature, such as a snake, which 
likes dank surroundings, but if primarily for plants, remem- 
ber that the acid-loving ones retain their healthfulness par- 
ticularly well and thrive with abounding vitality as the high 
humidity which they like and the antiseptic conditions which 
occur in the presence of acid-impregnated soil and mosses, sur- 
round them. 

Even if you abhor the technicalities which a terrarium pre- 
sents, every so often lift the cover, whiff the humic fragrance 
and revert to your woods-worshiping self. 


Front Cover Illustration 


HE hardy chrysanthemum, illustrated on the front cover, 

is the variety Ruth Hatton, one of several fine sorts re- 
cently introduced, which is particularly valuable to garden 
makers because it flowers early in October, usually being in 
bloom by the tenth of the month in southern New England. 
This is a white variety, and yet the color is not dead white, 
for in the bud stage it is lemon yellow, whereas when fully 
open its blooms are ivory-white. A plant in full flower is very 
showy with its bushy habit and exceptional freedom of 
bloom. It is a vigorous grower. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES~ - LILACS 


IRISES_—- 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted 
Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—-single, old rose 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 
ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-67 Agposensty the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD DAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Peonies and Del- 
phiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








RHODODENDRONS 
HEMLOCK RED AND BLUE CEDARS 


We are Headquarters for the best, take advantage of present low prices to beau- 
tify your home grounds at small cost. 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $5.00, per 100 $18.00. 
12 to 18 ins., 25 for $3.00, per 100 $10.00. Carload lot for $175.00. 


Well packed, good roots and ball—Please send cash with order. 
BLUE RIDGE EVERGREEN SUPPLY CO. Damascus, Virginia 














“CAPE COD WREATHS” 


Particularly characteristic of Cape Cod are our “Special Wreaths 
made of selected greens, cones and berries. 


On mossed frames, a 24” wreath $3.00 


Wound on rings, for window or door 
decoration, 18” diameter, $2.50 


Miniature "Special" — 8” diameter $1.00 


These arrangements will delight those who seek the unusual in 
Christmas Wreaths. 


Shipments anytime after December 1 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
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A New, Lovely Pink, Sweet- 
Scented Garden Violet 


Viola odorata 


“ROSINA” 


Blooms all the Autumn and in 
early Spring. Very hardy and may 
be planted until the ground freezes. 
Award of Commendation from 
New York Horticultural Society, 
October, 1931. 


$5 a dozen — $35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Oacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 


One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


25,000 of Crassula Arborescens 





100 1000 
Plats, Strong Stock ....... $6.00 $50.00 
2% inch, Very good ....... 8.00 75.00 
2%, Ready for $3 inch ..... 10.00 90.00 


Cash With Order Please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY 


Natick Mass. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Old garden varie- 
Old Roses ties of June flower- 
ing and monthly 


roses. True old lavender. Varieties of 
old iris. Prices on request. 


MRS. FRANK LYON 
Calvert Co. Lusby, Maryland 


HOLIDAY GREENS 


for Discriminating Tastes 
Sprays of assorted choice ever- 
greens, cones, and berries for in- 
terior decoration through the 
holidays. 
These unusual things also make 
charming Window, Door, and 
Table Wreaths. 
Individual preference and require- 
ments fulfilled. 

Write for Descriptive Price List 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















HORTICULTURE 
Weston’s Book of Bulbs* 


:, is probable that many amateurs will disagree with Mr. 
T. A. Weston when he asserts in a new edition of his bulb 
book that the Duc Van Thol tulips are not very suitable 
either for growing in the garden or indoors in pots. It is true 
that the blooms scarcely ever appear much above the foliage, 
they are the earliest of all, can be grown in pebbles and water 
and are very interesting. Mr. Weston, however, favors the so- 
called early tulips, which are only a little later in coming into 
bloom. Yet even early tulips are not altogether satisfactory, it 
appears, because when grown in heated rooms they are likely 
to flower on very short stems. Moreover, dryness at some 
period may cause the buds to go blind. This sounds rather 
discouraging, but Mr. Weston’s instruction ought to bring 
success. He warns against crowding bulbs in the pots or pans. 
Care should be taken not to ‘“‘press the bulbs into place; this 
will make the soil too firm below, so that the roots instead 
of penetrating will tend to lift the bulbs.”” Not until the bulbs 
have become thoroughly rooted should they be brought into 
a warm room. Long stems can be encouraged if an empty pot 
is inverted over the growth for a week or two. 

Mr. Weston prefers to use bulb fiber instead of soil for bulb 
forcing because all kinds of bulbs can be grown in it very 
conveniently; it is specially prepared for this purpose. ‘The 
fiber is clean to handle, and it can be used in all kinds of 
fancy bowls which have no drainage hole. The bulbs are set 
in the fiber, which is first made thoroughly moist, and treated 
as if in soil, though fancy bowls will naturally be safer in a 
dark cool place where they can be examined.”” Hyacinth bulbs 
in special glasses should not touch the water at any time and, 
of course, they must be stored away in a dark place until the 
roots have reached the bottom of the glass. However, no 
matter in what container hyacinths are grown, they must 
never be forced in their early stages. The author finds lilies- 
of-the-valley most desirable for forcing in bulb fiber, but 
says care must be taken never to allow the roots to get dry. 
If this is permitted for even a brief period, they will invari- 
ably fail to flower. Forcing pips, as the roots are called, should 
be potted so that the crowns are just above the surface. They 
may be placed an inch or so apart with the roots set as deeply 
as possible. ‘‘Cold storage pips can be placed in a warm posi- 
tion right away, but they should be kept in absolute darkness 
to encourage the foliage to rise.”” Newly imported roots 
should be given cooler treatment. 

Many kinds of bulbs are considered in this book, including 
Spring flowering bulbs, tuberous plants, half-hardy bulbs, 
and those that flower in Summer. Winter protection of many 
of the garden bulbs is very necessary, and it differs somewhat 
depending upon the type of bulb. The Spanish bluebell, 
Scilla campanulata, which may be grown in partial shade or 
even in the shelter of coniferous trees, enjoys a mulch of 
rotted manure. Although the St. Brigid anemone is hardy, its 
foliage cannot resist extremely low temperatures. Therefore, 
the tubers should not be planted until late October wherever 
the Winters are open, after which heavy covering of litter 
should be laid upon the ground. The author prefers to use cut 
branches of oak, which have been gathered before the leaves 
fall, instead of mulching with dry leaves, as these have a 
tendency, he finds, to pack down during the Winter months. 
Cut oak branches must be weighted down, however, to pre- 
vent their blowing away. The full culture of St. Brigid 
anemones will be found in this book. 

Fritillarias make early growth and are not of iron-clad 
hardiness. Therefore, they must be mulched with leaves or 
litter during the Winter. The bloodroot, Sanguinaria cana- 
densis, needs only a mulch of leaves, such as it would receive 
in its native woods. Calochortus, commonly known as the 
mariposa tulip, is not truly hardy in northern gardens and 
cannot be left outdoors over Winter, unless the situation is 





**All About Flowering Bulbs: For Home and Garden,” by T. A. Weston. Published by 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
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PLANT 


TREES NOW 


November planting pays. It is 
the ideal ime for ps an 
trees, shrubs or vines, as they 
will become established before 
Winter and the early start in 
the Spring permits an uninter- 
rupted growth. 

Send for the Princeton Handbook, 


listing over a thousand varieties 
of hardy ornamentals. 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


_ Princeton, New Jersey 











FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dopt. H BAEBE, VT. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW 
FALL CATALOG 


Perennials for Fall Planting 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 





A Recipe for Success in 
Amateur Gardening 


Follow the methods explained by garden specialists 
in this monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
gardening. It’s the standard authority on all gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream”’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy—Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 

branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18"—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae— Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 

1 each (3 in all) for $3.00 
Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 


Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “Horticulture,” p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





. Hor- 
rojects. 


Plant material for Landsca 
ticultural and Forestry 
Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrabs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock 
ive Plant Material Cataleg on Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. ! 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Bst.1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


At Digging Time Prices 
Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 
J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 


Harvest Days Are Over! 


A wonderful crop of fine gladiolus bulbs and bulb- 
lets permit us to quote prices at remarkable sav- 
ings to you in our Fall Wholesale List and Retail 
Catalog. Copy of either will be mailed upon request. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











250 Nerine Sarniensis 
(Guernsey Lily) 
Well-established bulbs (2 to 4) in 4% in.- 
pots—$60 per hundred—75c per pot. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Benvenue Street Wellesley, Mass. 
Specialists in Liiy-of-the-Valley and Gerbera 





WEEK OF NOVEMBER 16th 
LOVELY HOUSE PLANTS 
Will be especially priced for 
THANKSGIVING 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Pleasant St., Framingham Centre, Mass. 
OLIVE BELCHES 





GARDEN DIGEST 
—the ‘‘garden magazine of all 
garden magazines’’ — because 
it digests valuable suggestions 
and articles of lasting value 
i from scores of other magazines 
—books and bulletins. GAR- 
DEN DIGEST is your private 
secretary —— always watching 
for the best ideas on home- 
place improvement. age 
10c. 1 year $1. Garden 
Digest, 115-129 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Garden Digest 
SE 








RICHARD ROTHE, Landscape 
Architect and Rock Garden Special- 
ist, Glenside, Pa. Richly illustrated 
lectures on “Brook and Rock Gar- 
dens,” “Enchanting Problems in 
Outdoor Art.” Own private collec- 
tions of colored slides. Terms on 
application. 
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dry and warm, although the bulbs keep better if left in the 
ground. The best place for this plant is a sunny rockery where 
the soil is rather light. Eremurus frequently makes growth 
before the danger of Spring frosts is over. Furthermore, ere- 
murus resents Winter dampness. Its Winter mulch, for this 
reason, should be a heap of sand or ashes. When growth starts 
in the Spring, the plants should be covered with litter to 
protect them from late frost. 

The chapters of this book are filled with practical sugges- 
tions as may be judged from the preceding selections. ‘The 
closing chapter on insects and diseases gives, particularly, the 
control of the daffodil fly and the eel worm. 

SSE ESE SEES 
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Subject: Tucking in the Garden for Winter. 

References: ‘‘All About Flowering Bulbs’”’ by T. A. Wes- 
ton; “Lilies and Their Culture’ by William N. Craig; ““A 
Little Book of Perennials’’ by Alfred C. Hottes; ““The Cul- 
ture of Perennials’’ by Dorothy M-P. Cloud; ‘‘Pleasures and 
Problems of a Rock Garden’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder; ““The 
Rose in America’ by J. Horace McFarland; ‘““How to Grow 
Roses”’ by Pyle, McFarland and Stevens; ‘““The Rose Manual”’ 
by J. H. Nicolas; “‘Bush Fruit Production’”’ by R. A. Van 
Meter; ““The Lawn’ by Lawrence S. Dickinson; ‘‘Hardy 
Evergreens’”” by Frank A. Schrepfer; ‘““The Cultivated Ever- 
greens” by L. H. Bailey; ““The Cultivation of Shrubs’ by 
Katherine M-P. Cloud; ‘‘Around the Year in a Garden” by 
F. F. Rockwell; ‘“‘Manual of Gardening’ by L. H. Bailey; 
“A Little Book of Climbing Plants’’ by Alfred C. Hottes; 
“Garden Guide’; ‘“The Flower Garden’”’ by Ida D. Bennett; 
“‘Peonies’”” by James Boyd; ‘‘Mouse Control in Field and 
Orchard,”’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1397, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. (This is only a partial list; members will be able to 
furnish other references. ) 

Procedure: Winter protection differs with the climate, soil, 
exposure, and kinds of plants. References on this subject are 
scattered. It will be necessary, therefore, to consult several of 
the books recommended in the preceding paragraph in order 
to get complete information on any one topic. It is suggested 
that individual members of the club be assigned one topic each 
from the following: bulbs, lilies, perennials, rock gardens, 
roses, bush fruits, strawberries, lawns, evergreens, trees and 
shrubs, miscellaneous and control of mice. The last topic is 
suggested because mice frequently do considerable damage un- 
less a mulch is properly applied. 

Mulching materials are varied and some of them have only 
a limited use. Members of the club who have papers to read 
should consider some of the popular materials, taking into 
account their availability. ‘These are peat moss, leaves, straw, 
manure, salt hay, buckwheat hulls, and evergreen boughs. 

A few members of the club may have had experience with 
the wintering of unusual plants, some of which are generally 
considered tender. Experiences should be exchanged in an 
open discussion under the leadership of the chairman. Refer- 
ences may be made to articles from popular horticultural 
magazines. 

A Project: Branches of Christmas trees make an excellent 
mulch. Through the efforts of the garden club, thousands of 
Christmas trees might be salvaged after the holidays for this 
purpose. Invite the co-operation of city or town officials. 

Exhibition: Stage a display of Christmas greens and deco- 
rations that are made in strict accordance with the conserva- 
tion regulations. Try making a wreath of fragrapt herbs, such 
as thymes and rosemary with berries from the garden for 
color. 

Book for the Month 

“The Common Names of Plants and Their Meanings’’ by 
Willard N. Clute. Recommended by Horticulture for review 
this month. Any one chapter might be read before the club. 
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Partial List 


Novelties for 1932 


We Are Now Booking Orders 
for These Worthwhile Items 


FLOWER SEEDS 


COSMOS, Early Express Pkt. 
0 a ae ee ee $0.25 
EE ee ee ee Pe ee .25 
ME 6 Gi a wee 046k edo Kae ee 25 

DELPHINIUM, Annual (Chinesis) 
Cambridge Blue, Rich Clear Blue... .35 

LARKSPUR, Giant Imperial 
Pre eee 25 
Peach Blossom, Light Pink ...... 25 

MARIGOLD, Giant African 
Lemon (All Double) ............ -25 

SHIRLEY POPPY (Double Begonia 

Flowered) 
Sweet Briar, Wild Rose Pink ..... 25 

VERBENA grandiflora 
SEE GET oc ccccccsccecces 35 

ZINNIA, Cut and Come Again 
Pinkie, Light Rose Pink ......... -25 

BULBS 


BEGONIA, Tuberous Rooted 
Hanging Basket Type 


Mixed Colors, exquisite—Ea. 50c; Doz. $5 


Ask for free, illustrated catalogue 

describing our complete list of novelties 

and standard varieties; garden supplies 
of all kinds. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 

H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. 
Milton, Delaware 











RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD oonE. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 
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Save your 


plants, shrubs and 
evergreens from the 


costly ravages of destructive insect 
pests by spraying frequently and 
thoroughly with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recog- 
nized standard insecticide. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Wrise 


us, if your dealer cannot 
your t 








Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 


aoa Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O . . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water... covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 


Dept. £ 11 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 118th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Pries Ave. Wilmington 


Christmas 
Gift Books 


Among the new books of the year, the fol- 

lowing list has been selected as appropri- 

ate t books. They may be purchased from 

‘Horticulture’; and will be sent promptly 

upon receipt of order, accompanied by a 
eck or money order. 





ADVENTURES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN, 
Louise Beebe Wilder .............. $3.50 


AMERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN, 


Anderson McCully ............... 2.50 
A MODERN HERBAL, Mrs. M. Grieve ...15.00 
COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS, 

Ee MNOS viclan Hes ales anges 3.00 


GARDEN CLUBS, THEIR ACTIVITIES AND 
ORGANIZATION, Florence C. Speller .. 2.50 


GARDEN POOLS, LARGE AND SMALL, 
L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence .... 2.50 


GARDENING IN THE SOUTH, G. R. Briggs 2.00 
HORTUS, Liberty Hyde Bailey ......... 10.00 
IF I WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN, 


oe ee ere 10.00 
LANDSCAPING THE SMALL HOME, 

ee er 2.00 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, H. Stuart Ortloff . 1.25 


OUR NATIVE CACTI, Ethel Bailey Higgins 2.50 


SAGE OF THE DESERT AND OTHER CACTI, 
Frances Bonker and 


Dean J. J. Thornber, A.M. ......... 2.00 
THE BOOK OF BULBS, F. F. Rockwell ... 2.00 
THE DAHLIA, Lawrence K. Peacock .... 1.25 


THE GARDEN CLUB MANUAL, 
Mrs. Frederick Fisher 


THE GARDENER’S FRIEND AND OTHER 
PESTS, G. S. Chappell and Ridgely Hunt 2.50 


THE GARDENER’S YEAR, Kari Capek .. 1.75 


HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 


Horticultural Hall 
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Christmas Greenery to Use Freely 


| ee seems early to think of decoration for the holidays, but 
already I have noted where the rose hips are reddest and 
alder cones and catkins are largest. These are native and so 
abundant there can be no harm in gathering all one needs. 
Just a word of warning, however. It is well to use a sharp 
knife or pruning shears and to make a clean cut so that the 
shrubs are left unharmed and may yield supplies another year. 

When it comes to evergreens, the basis of all our decora- 
tions, there is the question of “‘what is it right to pick?” 
Nearly all our natives, particularly the broad-leaved ever- 
greens, are on “‘the list’’ and rightly so. Fortunately, culti- 
vated evergreens are as beautiful and in using them we do not 
denude our countryside. Many of the shrubs and trees on 
our home grounds may be judiciously robbed without harm 
and lacking these, a neighboring nursery will supply great 
variety such as one has hardly dreamed possible. This I have 
done for many years until I should be lost without such a 
source to draw from. 

Besides the common ground juniper, with its beautiful 
blue and green berries, there is also the blue green of Sargent’s 
juniper, which has lovely lavender tones on its spreading 
feathery branches. Somewhat the same in color but with 
plaited needles is the blue form of red cedar, Juniperus uir- 
giniana glauca. This is sometimes bedecked with small bril- 
liant blue berries. A striking combination is these junipers 
with the warm red of drooping leucothoe, and just a touch of 
glossy green such as box or andromeda. This last may even 
have a few sprays of flower buds to add to its attractions. 

Of the longer branches I make bouquets for the house and 
porch. The smaller sprays are tied together with harmonizing 
ribbons and with a card of greeting are left the day before 
Christmas at the homes of friends living near at hand. This 
makes a break from the monotony of cards and incidentally 
relieves the overworked postman. 

There are still smaller bits left over which make wreaths. 
A large one for the front door into which is put particularly 
interesting material, for this one gets the most minute scrutiny 
and people seem to enjoy the variety as well as the general 
effect. Then others usually smaller and of less choice materials 
for window and table wreaths. 

First, there are the needled evergreens, white pine and red 
pine, Bank’s pine and mugho pine with their cones, if it is a 
fruiting year. The spruces, white, oriental, Colorado, with 
just a tip of the blue. Then the arborvitaes and retinosporas, 
with their varying shades of green, which may be varied still 
further by using the lighter underside up. There seems to be 
no end to this variety, but one must be careful to have a 
definite design in mind in order to avoid meaningless con- 
glomeration. To give depth use the broad-leaved evergreens. 
Besides those I have mentioned there is bearberry, inkberry, 
the Carolina rhododendron and Ilex crenata. Cones of all 
kinds are beautiful, but I prefer them used with discrimina- 
tion next to their own foliage rather than in masses, for only 
so does their subtle coloring and individuality become appar- 
ent. And they vary in color and shape as much as the trees 
that bear them. The blunt round cones of the mugho pine are 
a deep rich brown with purple tones overlaying it. 

One must be sure to pick these in pleasant weather, for 
when it rains they close tightly. The long light cones of the 
blue spruce are lovely, seeming orange in the sunlight. They 
are borne high up on the trees and have to be cut carefully 
with tree pruners, but are more than worth the effort. To be 
quite frank I might tell of a spray I was given one year, a 
perfect thingy with five huge cones. When it came time to 
throw out the greens these seemed too good to part with. 
They were laid carefully away and were brought out the next 
year, shorn of their needles it is true, but still bright and 
adding just the high note I like in a group of evergreens. 

There are none more charming than the tiny graceful cones 
of the hemlock, but the needles drop quickly. Even so, I can 
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POSITIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and cotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Gardener, single, desires position in charge 
of an estate. Has had experience for 15 
years in the growing of annuals, perennials 
and vegetables; also greenhouse and rock 
garden material; has given special atten- 
tion to the growing and care of roses. Oapa- 
ble of taking charge of all branches of 
estate work. Address H. M. 1, Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate of School of Horti- 
culture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager of small 
estate. Experienced manager of glass and 
garden work. References. Please state par- 
ticulars. BE. X., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, 38 years old, Protestant, 
desires position on estate. Greenhouse and 
outside gardens, four years last place. Best 
references. Address J. P. L., 10 pley Ter- 
race, Newton Centre. Telephone Centre 
Newton 4011. 





Young man desires position as greenhouse 
assistant. Experience both under glass and 
outside. If interested, please write to L. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; four years’ experience. 
Can operate small 7. Good references. 
Lincoln H. Goff, RB. 18 South Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 





American gardener and greenhouse man. 
Middle age with life experience growing 
plants and flowers under glass and outside, 
desires a position on a private estate or 
commercial place. Best of references. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man desires posi- 
tion, either private or commercial. Ten 
years’ experience. American, 30 years of 
age. Married; one child. Wn., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, private or commercial. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both inside and outside work. 
Single, age 26. Best of references, J. G., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Could handle small estate, or 
assistant on large one. 35 years old, mar- 
ried, one child. Best of references. W. F., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man wants position with landscape 
architect or ores. Oapable of working 
small estate. K. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent; 
39, married. Experienced in all branches of 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, open for engagement, excellent ref- 
erences. O. G., Care of “Horticulture,” Bos 
ton, Mass. 











Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 years’ 
experience, all branches of estate work. 
Best of references. Married. Three children. 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Situation wanted by s young man with seven 
years’ experience in pot plants and mis- 
cellaneous cut flowers, also with orchids. 
Can furnish the best of references. Address 
J. Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


° 


Special Announcement 


The Society has on hand a limited number 
of copies of the History of the Society dur- 
ing the first hundred years of its existence 
(1827-1927), published last year. As our 
storage space is necessarily small, we have 
decided to make the following special offers: 


(1) Old members when paying annual 
dues may secure one year's mem- 
bership and the History for $5.00. 


(2) New members may secure a year's 
membership and the book at this | 


same low figure. 


° P privileges. 
Th — teat i ‘ members of the Horticultural Society 1 To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
H H Society. 
e wna — Ip an oon wi Mare an of New York only: 2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
attractive Christmas present for one of your books. ae 
‘ 3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
friends. Society at which admission is charged. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
° 


NOVEMBER | 8th 


Monthly Meeting in the Society's Rooms 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Round Table Discussion for the Day: 
“The Chrysanthemum and Its History” 


library. 
By ARTHUR HERRINGTON 


Competitive Class for the Day, open to all: 





“One Vase of Chrysanthemums” 


HISTORY 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OF THE ! 


Society 
By 


illustrated and containing 


Price $3.00 





Class on Table Decoration, open to women 


“Arrangement of Tree Branches’’ 











Shrubs, Cones, Berries may be used 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 


4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 

For proposal blanks and any further information, address 

The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass 
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_ PEALMOSS 

















Established 35 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 


F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 


10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
a ses. -a— 
fs os ee 
Carlots Special Prices 

100 lbs. 

Sheep Manure ... .$3.00 

Cow Manure ..... 3.00 

Oo) OE 2.50 





Del. Phila. and vicinity. 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 











Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
Scape gardening; six years’ experience. 
Completed short courses in Floriculture at 
Massachusetts Agricultural Oollege, also 
Cornell University. Best of references. 

Y.. Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener, experienced in various branches 

of horticulture, desires position, Graduate 

of 2-year course at M. A. O. Gingle. Will go 
. ©. B. 8., 
Mass 





anywhere. References furnish 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, ‘ 





not bear not to use them, so I try to put in as little of the 
stem as possible. The arborvitae and retinosporas have cun- 
ning little fruit, but too small to be used to advantage. There 
are various seed pods of odd shapes that often add an unusual 
touch but they must be used deftly for they are not always 
in keeping with evergreens even if beautiful in themselves. 

So it can be seen that even without our native ground pine 
and laurel Christmas decorations need not be dull nor lacking 
in richness or variety. In fact, the ban has really added to 
our opportunities in making us aware of this new mine of 
material which as yet has hardly been touched. 


—Helen Russell. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Winter Protection for Delphiniums 


ATE each Fall I prepare for the next year’s crop of del- 
phiniums. I clean up all leaves and refuse, cut off all 
stems close to the ground and give a final spraying or dusting 
of bordeaux to the crown and the foundation. Under this 
treatment I have a plot of 200 plants which have been free 
from the usual delphinium diseases for the fourth season. As 
soon as they show growth in the Spring the crowns are again 
dusted or sprayed with bordeaux and several times during 
the season are sprayed with qua-sul or any good garden spray 
and I have fine healthy foliage and splendid blooms. 

If slugs and snails are likely to injure the crowns, I cover 
them with one or two inches of soft coal or wood ashes. 
When freezing weather sets in they are ready for the Winter 
mulch. On October 30 I still had delphiniums in bloom, 
among them a lovely Nora Phillips and a double white with 
a light yellow bee. 

—Carolina A. Loop. 
Adrian, Mich. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; hite 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sises, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80. 


0. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpsinted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticus 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —— Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-ia. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower aad 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean ——- Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-in. Loamat pots, 
or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mess. 
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oliday Gifts from Wermont 


HERE are no gifts which will give more 
hearty pleasure than those made from 





fragrant and beautiful evergreens, decorated 
with cones and red berries — those made of 
balsam will last all Winter. They fill the home 


with the very spirit of Christmas and happiness. 
@ 


SPECIAL EVERGREEN BOXES 


Containing 12 to 18 inch sprays of assorted ever- 
greens and also some cones and red berries, they make an 
ideal gift for a city friend, who will delight in arranging 
artistic vases, baskets, and wreaths. 


- —— Box No. | Containing 50 assorted sprays $2.75 
NO. 5—26-INCH WREATH Box No. 2 Containing 100 assorted sprays 5.00 
Box No. 3 Containing 250 assorted sprays 10.00 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS + 


. 0. 7-inch wreath for automobiles $0.50 each 

. 1. 12-inch wreath with five cones and LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES 
five sprays of berries 1.00 each ; , 

_ 2. 15-inch wreath with six sprays Symmetrical little trees which may be planted outside 
of small cones and six sprays of after being used for a Christmas tree. Your choice of 
berries 1.50 each Norway Spruce, White Spruce, or Balsam. 


20-inch wreath with five large . 
cones and five sprays of berries 2.50 each 12-18 inch trees $1.00 each $10.00 per dozen 


Sates eect cbt,’ codes 18-24 inch trees 1.50 each 15.00 per dozen 
decoration of cones and berries. 24-36 inch trees 2.00 each 20.00 per dozen 


More pumeree than No. 3 3.50 each 3 to 4 ft. Norway Spruce $3.00 each 
A large 26-inch wreath built on 
frame for store or cemetery use, Please order live trees early, before the 
decorated with many cones and ground freezes too hard. 

berries 7.00 each 


30-inch wreath similar to No. 5, 
but much larger. 10.00 each 


@ 
HANDMADE 
VERMONT BASKETS 


Over twenty kinds of useful baskets made right in 
Putney by old-time skilled basket makers. Only the 
finest oak and ash lumber is used and these baskets 
are so strongly made that they may last a lifetime. 
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Why not give your Thanksgiving and Christmas 
presents in useful baskets? They are all priced in 
our new holiday list. 


“es 


If you will send now for our new list you will find 
that we also offer Fireplace Cones, Table Trees, 
Balsam Pillows, Made-Up Sprays and Baskets, Cut 
Evergreens in variety for church or street decorating, 
Balsam Roping, and even Butternuts and Popcorn— 
all products of the Green Mountain State. “Tip of Spray Fresh From the North Woods: 


This Year the Cones Are Mostly on Arborvitae”’ 
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_Our prices are f.0.b. Putney. If you wish to send 
gifts to friends we will prepay charges and you can 
then remit the costs to us. 











Please send for our Complete Price List — You will find it interesting 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G., Putney, Vermont 
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